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The research of this author indicates that 
the development of high self-esteem (defined as the. 
good— bad dimension cf self— concept) is associated with ( ) 
acceptance, (2) clearly defined limits and moderately high 
goals, and (3) respectful treatment. Such factors as 
status, income, and education are only related to high 
self-esteem if they are a part of an individual’s personal 
definition of success. Since high self-esteem is correlated 
with need-achievement, which proves to be a self-fulfilling 
prophecy fcr success, and lew self-esteem is correlated, 
with fear cf failure, which proves to be a self-fulfilling 
prophecy fcr failure, it is clear that our educational 
technigues should fester high self-esteem. Eurther, it has 
been shown that (1) self— motivation derives frcm seeing 
oneself develop competency (through internal feedback, not 
social approval) , (2) , stringent but reasonable early 

challenges facilitate development, and (3) the school 
situation can either hurt a student’s self-esteem cr equip 
him with the mechanisms tc maintain it at a high level. Our 
present educational system hinges on the anxiety-provoking, 
self-esteem lowering reliance of the student on the 
teacher's approval, grades, and attention. A preferable 
alternative would shift emphasis tc self-mcti vaticn , based 
on high self-esteem. [Not available in hard copy due to 
marginal legibility cf original document. ] (MH) 
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Given the limited time available 2 have decided to 
cuacuue a few topics In ©omo depth rocher than a multitude 
4 : t a superficial level# 'fhis will permit me to elaborate on 

u one important soplc© related to changing thaorlea and practice** 

♦ 

in education end at the same tine ©uggeat why, the achoola ahculci 
concerned about fostering self-oatooas and how they should 
achieve that end# My pireaentation, like Gaul, la divided 
into thui'co parte# In the f ir at I ishaXl discus© the? x^eaulta 
of .ay ©tudie© of aelf>e*.teu%a relevant to education \ in the 
o ocond I ©hall consider how aeliVconcopta in general and ©elf- 
esteem in particular influence learning and teaching; in the 
third I ©ht.ll examine several topics emerging from studies 
ot personality development that appear to have considerable 
implication© for future rea&arch and r. orieo, 

I?!TPODUOTIOW 



During the pact ten year© 
of .otudiea designed to clarify the 

and c ox;.© oqu oncer.- of ©elf-estoem# 



I ) conduct ud a eerie© 
antecedent©, correlate© 

Several other inv eat Igct or s 
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have bean actively involved la studying sc If -'esteem sad the 
acno^r«pha by Rosenberg (1), Biggory (2), as well as my own (3) 
testify to increasing awareness end knowledge of its slgaiiTi.- 
canoe* lot m briefly summarise the major findings bearing 
upon the formation of high self-esteem* As I define it self* 
cwteem represents one dimension of the self -concept , that of 
ova lust ion* The self ia on abstract object about which the? 
Individual holds certain attitudes* Judgements of self-esteem 
represent evaluative (positive-negative) attitudes about one's 
abilities | characteristics and performance* This focus 
upon one dimension of the self-concept is based on the signi- 
ficance of appraisals for personal satisfaction and effective 
performance And the advantages of studying single dimensions 
of the eelf-conobpt over those of examining several dimensions 
or the entire concept as a unity* 

The studies reveal that there are three general conditions 
assoclatod with the development of high self-esteem* These 
are acceptan ce - expressed by warmth, interest and concern 
for the individual * s well-being by persona significant to 
him; clearly defined limits* «o ala and relatively high demands 
and expoctat ione for perf o rmance s and roope otful treatment 
and latitude of individual for persona who abide by the 
established limits* In a very general way this type of environ- 

i 

meat may be s®>en as one which provides clear cognitive guidance 
so to what la expected and makes considerable demands for 
self -exert ion and performance# To be specific the environment 
that produces high self-esteem is neither permissive nor 
democratic although as we shall sea these concepts ore too 
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idealised and ambiguous to afford much guidance in describing 
sotuiil Interpersonal yiiflfetooi! in smell gsoup#* Of equal 
interest and importance wore the negative finding# which. 
Indicated that? many condition* that presumably effected coif- 
•steam hod little if any influence on self •appraisal • $hua 
we find that the following were not associated with the 
formation of high aelf-eateea - etatua, income* education* 
height, physical ettiaotiveneco, the amount of punishment ^ 
and the amount of time spent with parent#. The finding# 
that these ©auditions were unrelated to whether persona 
evaluated themselves favorably or unfavorably rale# certain 
question© about the potency of external rewards as a means of 
affecting feeling© of competency and significance. When 
we find no difference in esteem between persons (parent© 

♦ 

and children) with income level# of under two thousand dollar** 
and over one million dollar# it la difficult to argue that 
money la a generally salient bad© for fudging worthiness * 

What do come through Is the finding that success is personally 
defined and interpreted in accord with personal values, 
expectation© and defenses. That definition is baaed upon 
experience© in the personal frame of reference rather than 
vague aspirations and fantasias of what could be; they ©re 
filtered through defenses which determine how one defines and 
interpret© the opinions of others and socepfe# them ea enhancing 
or devaluating. Thu# external reward# and punishments, threats 
and incentive© are effective in altering esteem to the extent 
that are consistent with the persons value# and expectations 
and sre accepted by him as indices of success and failure. 



i 



rclf-Kstecm,. Learning end Teaching 

While it seem* obvious that an individual * a concept 
of himself would have olgniXicant implication* for hi* 
actions, that ides* has had little effect upon educational 
theory and practice* Many peychoXoglats are quite intrigued 
by the child 9 * concepts of apace, number, time and morality 
because they believe such knowledge provide* baaio understand** 
lag about the child 9 * mode of thinking and adapting to the 
environment* At the seme time they are uncertain or skeptical 
that the child 9 * concept of himself 1* significant to teaching 
and learning* Pant of the difference between the attention 

j 

to concept* regarding self and other object* appears to »t«m 

from the conviction that the educational proa*** should focus 

< ' 

upon materials, and the content of subject matter and not 

become involved in matters relating to personality, emotions 

* 

or the student 9 a personal interests and concerns* Whoa the, 
term mental health is applied to the schools it is done so 
vaguely m to be virtually meaningless and affords no basis 
for establishing specific classroom practices* the question 
persists. In what way is oelf-aoncepfc in general and self- 
esteem in particular relevant and significant for learning? 

In response to this question let me first cite the 
finding* of several invest iga torsi Self-esteem has been 
associated with analytic rl thinking (4) which permit* the 
individual to oeperate a problem into component parts; with 
creative ability (5,5) I with the ability to participate in 
discussion* and express a point of view (1,5); with persistence 

in performing task* (2) end with the ability to maintain » 

o 

ERIC 






constant perceptual fr&mtwork in. the face of confounding 
conditions ($)• .Parsons with nigh self-esteem are more 
likely to be lenders in their sociar groups t more concerned 
about public affairs rather than personal problems, and 
less sensitive and anxious (1«3)« l^hey are generally more 
effective and in general achieve more at a given level of 
i&telUgneee than do persons who take a more negative view 
of themselves* ( 3 ) In terms of affect, persons with high 
self-esteem are generally more expressive and are less likely 
to be rated as unhappy, destructive, shy, embarrassed or 
retir ing (1,3). they are less upset by the criticisms of 
others and more inclined to accept tneir own views of what 
is correct and appropriate ( 3 )* Self-expectations and the 
expectation* of other* exert a powerful Influence upon the 
level of performance achieved. (2,6). Higher estimates of 
our own powers leads to higher expectations of success which 
appears to evoke greater efforts and focus, eventuating in 
higher levels of performance. Relating self-attitudes to 
academic performance leads us to the view that positive 
attitudes represent a self-fulfilling prophecy of success* 
negative attitudes eventuate in anticipation of failure and 
perceived lack of ability which eventuate in lower performance* 

In addition to these general indications of low 
self-esteem influencing learning there are some studies that 
have dealt specifically with its importance in classroom 
learning* Morse reported that a young child’s aelf-esteem 
is a better predictor of his ability to learn reading than is 
I.Q. or performance on a reading readiness test. (?) Deutach ($) 
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hi:S Krugaan <9) report that Hegro students , particularly 
sales, suffer fro* a negative self -concept which establish 

a self-fulfilling prophecy of failure. 'These students 
perceive little possibilities for academic success, believe 

that society in general and their teachers in particular 
expect inferior performance from them* Internalising these 
negative expectations they are apt to withdraw from what they 
regard as a hopeless situation and join in the virtually 
un animous Aecisison that their capacities are insufficient 
to school demand*# hacking calm belief in their acceptability 
they are evasive about the difficulties they encounter and. 
find it difficult to request and/or proceed independently* 

Given these indicators of the significance of eelf-esteem 
there seems ample reason to explore the means by which it 
can be fostered in the schools# It seems clear that this 
goal should most properly be reached within the schools by 
providing greater success experiences in subjects dealing 
with academic competence. This could presumably be achieved 
by more detailed assessments of capacities, interests and 
performance, more individualised instruction, establishing 
positive expectations for each child, providing definite 
goals which are attainable and supervised, setting limits * 
of acceptable behavior that are reasonable, related to education 
and enforced, and treating each child with attention and respect 
It seems equally dear that these procedures cannot, and in 
all likelihood, will not be attained because of the limited 
time, personnel and funds available* Evan if these .resources 



o 



were available it is by no mean* certain that we could today 
specify how these ends should be reached, nor is it necessarily 

the caae that present classroom procedures and materials 

* 

would be the most effective ways of attaining and sustaining 
self-esteem* Let «- . m therefor briefly consider with you 
some alternative procedure a for increasing eelf -esteem in 
the schools and thereby facilitating learning* first let me 
raise the possibility that self-esteem be raised by nonacademic 
means* t*g* arte and crafts, athletics, dramatics,' games, aid 
thereafter directed towards academic skills and materials* 
this is effectively what is now being pursued by black studies 

4 

programs which are attempts to arouse pride in blackness and 

alter prior interpretations of skin color, race and status* 

Such efforts to raise esteem by establishing positive group 

Identification do not, at present, focus on competence but they 

do serve to arouse and mobilise what were previously unaspiring 

youth* While there ia the difficulty that eateam raised by 

nonacademic means would be difficult to redirect to academic 

subjects that difficulty must be weighed against our present 

Inability to raise the expectations and engage the interact 

of large numbers of young people* In addition I should note 

♦ 

that crafts, athletics, dramatics and various games are not 
without potential educational significance In themselves* From 
what we are now learning through the work of Piajet and others 

play is a valuable method of learning skills, roles and 
perspectives and is significantly involved in concept format! or 

If we are to maximize the benefits of these indirect means of 



enhancing esteem in the schools we shall have to learn how to 

provide suitable end sufficient materials and e set of limit# 
that afford both guidance and protection* Tfc# view that the 
school raise esteem by such nonacademic procedures clearly 

must be subjected to o loser examination* However f given that 

* , 

there are large numbers of Individuals who withdraw because 
they fully expect failure, the possibility of altering these 
expect at ions and shifting them to skill competencies is 
worthy of consideration* 

A second point regarding self-esteem In the school 
is that it provides us with a meaningful, specific, and 
measurable index of the concept of mental health* High self- 
esteem la associated with lesser anxiety, fewer symptoms, 
greater personal satisfaction and more effective performance# 

In place of vague concepts of security, adjustment, and the 
avoidance of problems we axe now in a position to foster 
attitudes and expectancies that will enable the individual to 
attain hia goals and deal more affectively with adversity* 

Esther than avoid neurosis we can begin fostering, conditions 
that will develop a state that fscilates effectiveness, and 
personal satisfaction* In this same vein, we should consider 
the affective components associated with awareness, alertness 
and motivation* My own studies, among others, indicate thac 
persons who mr# high in self-esteem are more expressive of till 
emotions (positive and negative) as well as particularly prone 
to express positive affect* This would serve as but another 
instance where emphasis upon the cognitive or behavioral aspects 



of learning sight easily cause ua to overlook ths affective 
components* Fox* a variety of reasons, ranging from cultural 

taboo* to theoretical differences, affaot ha* boon regarded 

* * 

a* Intrusive and interfering with learning, although there 
doe* not appear to be an empirical basis for such a view# 

'The role of affaot on education, and the relative between 
cognition and affect are at least open questions# Where is 

i 

reason to believe that affect serves as a cue guiding cognition 

» 

and response and also alerting the person to what ia going. on 

\ 

within him on a nonverbal level* self-awareness, self-arousal 

# 

* 

and self-reward are likely to play an Important pert is sustained 
independent learning and we need considerably more knowledge 
of how cognitive and affect processes interrelate and the 
ways in which affect can increase competency, motivation and 
performance# 

* 

A third issue relating self-esteem end Isarnlng is the 
relationship between psychological structures — rules, limits 
and demands, disciplinary procedures and self-esteem# While 
there have been many persons who believed that the absence of 
structure® and demands would result in great exploration and 
enhancing self-fulfilling activities our evidence points In 
the opposite direction* This evidence (and that of Veroff , 
University of Michigan, 196?) indicates that high self-esteem 
and creativity are more likely to arise out of well structured 
early environments rather than those that are unstructured sad 
relatively accomodating. In effect the findings suggest that 
the teacher or parent who wishes to produce an effective , self- 
motivated youngster will make clear, consistent demands at a 



relatively early age, expand and later demands as the youngster 
matures while at the same time expressing interest and respect 
fo: r hie welfare end rights* At the seme time the results indi- 
cate that the presence of such limits reduce* the likelihood 
of harsh punishment and permit e greater latitude of expression 
for those who abide by the structure* Clear standards f 
positive and well defined expectations serve to guide behavior 
and indicate in creased personal competence* Sinoe success is 
personally defined there muat be some standards for gauging 
its attainment | without criteria the person is lsft without 
an accurate gauge of mastery* Grades serve partially in 

w 

this regard hut their focus is upon the judgements and 
motivation supplied by others rather than personal appraisals 
of whether subgoal* as well as larger goals have been attained. 

/ 

Some Hew Concepts Hal at ed to Bateem 

$5b.e studies in sslf-esteem I have described appear to 
be part of an extensive theoretical orientation emerging 
in contemporary psychology* $here has been considerable talk 
of a mental health revolution* third force in psychology* 
discussion of new and fairly radical procedures of treating 
disorders, and marked attention to the role of early sensory 
and cultural stimulation* Many of the concepts of the major 
theories of psychoanalysis and behaviorism are being questioned 
although no major alternative theories have as yet appeared* 

In my closing remarks I should briefly like to allude to several 
concepts that appear to have heuristic value and hre related 



u 



to the learning-teaching process. Before doing sc let M 
point out that part of the reasons these concepts are emerging 
1# because several of traditional concepts, e.g. meat id 
health, permissiveness, democracy and reward have proved to • 
be less effective than we had hoped. Some of these concepts 
such as permissiveness and democracy were inappropriate 
generalisation,, fro* political and philosophical systems 
rather than .behavioral studies, others such.'as mental health 
were derived from atudiee of disturbed individuals in accord 
with medical theories of disease, and others suoh as 'reward a 
assumed a uniformity of favorable and unfavorable reactions 
ttoet was not In aocord with our knowledge of social class 
and individual differences. It is not the case that these 
concepts are- totally wrong, it is rather that they have not 
proved productive in their present state and ust be recoaoep- 
tuailsed if they are to be of use. 

• 4 * 

♦ 

There are four general concepts I shall consider. 

These are those dealing with competency ; those related to 

those dealing with defenses and those 
dealing with s elf-motivation and reward. 

^ • - • - - T w 
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223ESiSS2i V is Increasing evidence that the ability 

to perform basks effectively iu in itself rewarding. Whereas 
prior theories of motivation have proposed, that effort 
yet expended' hyMPirbUf* of* cewpensat ion or association with 
w b«sic w drives we now see that curiosity* explanation* 
inorsassd stimulation* manipulation and information seeking 
caa.evohe response® without such association n®. This hat 
brought to the fore such concepts as competence* aaetery 
and .effect iveneea that attempt to depict the organism** 
eesigii jfor 4aw.*«.d control over aelf and environ®.#*,' 

One ^^iheuisied -.baste for the potency of such improved capacity 

$J . * . s ’ 4 ■ 

are ythe feelings of worthiness attained when an individual 

.I* • • ' « • '•*;». 

per^eiyee that he can do thing* that were previously beyond 
him|:; fhi 0 la true for the one year old who is lWttf^fao* 
to walk# and the child who la learning how to read or ride 
a bicycle* the aibuation la that as the Individual^ shills 
and powers are growing* and ho perceives that they are* he 
will conclude that he is more competent and worthy than he 
previously was* Au I see It the focus la upon hje pares lyin g 
it by obS4i wing.. Mi. :OWh: actions rather than by getting Infor- 
mation from others about mbstraotl txm. In educational *erms 
this #<mld mean an opportunity for him to put his idea* ' 
and abilities into action rather than being a passive recipient 
pf materials* More specifically it suggests that games* and 
problems that require him to um hi© skills* and thereby 
indicate where he is competent and where he ie deficient* 
are XSJtely to be More motivating* rewarding and self-sustaining 



tnar, activities that are more passive and stem from the 



teacher's or other adult appraisals of his reeds and capacitie 
The act of doing that provides feedback of competence and 1 
erroi* puts the appraisal within the individual rather than ' 
a teacher, peer or other obaerver. If we separate the action 
from, the appraisal-- so that the child does and the teacher 
appraise a , we are in effect making. the sense of coupe teney ' 
dependent upon other person's judgements* Under those con- 
ditions feelings of competency may be aroused when other * 

» 

people tell the child how well ha has done rather than from 
improved performance itself . The goal, in short, may be 
to please the teacher, rather than improve skills and 
knowledge, so that the child's greatest efforts may bo 

t 

directed toward* evoking favorabla reaction* from the teacher 
rather than the performance itself. 



In educational terms the questions are "What kinds 
of action activities can we establish that* provide internal 
feedback of competence and need for improvement?" and 
Are such activities educational in the sense of < providing 
basic skills and information as well as conceptual abilities 



and amusement?* The answers to these questions are obviously 

but it is interesting to note that many ot the 



not 



naif -selected favorite activities of children are those that 



provide internal, personal feedback of mastery and are rela- 
tively independent of social appraisals of. competence* These 

would include bicycle riding, skating, skiing, aalling, horse 

♦ 

back riding and swimming, in each instance the person can 



gauge whether Ms capacity is increased by observing whether 

hia balance, control, spead, etc. are greater than they ware 

at an ear liar point* The feedback la relatively direct and 

while social appraisal* - may assist the process they ere not 

essential or oven major determinants of self -perceived 

competences ; ln that same vein activities suoh as arts and ' 

ovaft^t dramatical and free ranging exploration of* a library 

or culturally rich classroom may be a better point of departure 

for • Observing one 1 * own actions end competencies then wars 

fowsal iteipcniiea to books and exercises* A variety of' 

prograwfced' materials that the individual can pursue at his 

own .pace .ere one example of Internally gauging o caps tehee 

with .feedback* objects and materials themselves are aaotheer* 

It hm beesf wy experience that people seek sene activity on 

* 

which they can base feelings of competence and general 

\* * 

% 

wort^nass*/ l%os« who lack such activity withdrew or- drift i 
those- who ' find -such activities persist, pursue, and develop* 
Competency motivation' may afford an alternativa to' other 
of ..yawsrd,. competition that rely on other persona 
for 'Appraisal and. sustained activity competence*. ‘"The question 

‘ * * I * * 

for causation is whether we can establish similar action 
activities that provide Internal faedbaok or competence and, 

t . 

•need' for ^improvement* 




One of the issues raised by such a 



competency approach to education is the level of demands chat 
are t; to be required from the Individual * While my comments 



on sotion orientated activities suggest that free selection 
will permit the individual to uelect his own level of 
demands this is not necessarily the case, particularly 
since low level of demand* ere not necessarily moat conducive 
to feelings of worthiness# .On this score X should like to 
tf,<,te several converging lines of evidence that .point to 
the enhancing effects of .moderate stress end stimulation# 

First X should like to cite those findings from ay own studies 
of self-esteem which associate high self-esteem with higher 
demands for competence * greeter expectations of performance 
end more persistent attention and enforcement of such dem an ds# 

I 

High ©elf -esteem Is associated with higher goals that ere 
met by improved performance rather than lowered goals that 
are more easily satisfied through lesser attainment# the 
person apparently knows. ..when he is performing close to or 
at capacity and when he works well below It* he is less 
likely to feel productive and effective# Intellectually m 
well m physically we know whan our abilities are being 
stretched and it may be that capacity la being created when 



we are compelled to exert ourselves be.yond comfortable 
activity# There has been a widespread opinion that .marked 
exertion®, stresses and pressures are likely to be more 
hax'mful than construe tive although there ere several lines 



of. evidence to the contrary# Efot that X am. advocating that 
such exertions be employed but rather that , I would hope for 



m objective appraisal of whether, which and when 




are /.excessive and destructive and when 



hkve constructiv 




consequences. 



AXong tlwlolint of such constructive effects wo way 

note a study by Baytaour (1962) indicating that .mild 

electric shocks hove a facilitating effect on the development 

of infant suico rather than the traumatizing .effect he him** 

self had anticipated* Hia studies indicate thot such ml id 

ahoofcs adminiatared to young animals result in lees timidity, 

more rapid growth and .attainment of larger adult else* While 

the mechanisms for this facilitated growth ere not oleetr* 

later .sbu&iae did indicate that the adrenal glands of the 

wildly ahooked animals responded more rapidly to stressful 

« 

oondiiions* The results suggest that the hormonal regulatory 
systems may have developed more rapidly in response to early 
stress and that such mild early stresses may therefore 
facilitate rather than retard development. It should, of 
course, be. borne in mind that we are generalising from 
another species but I believe that the general finding ' 
regarding mild stress is worth noting particularly ©inoa 
we have some similar findings from a oroas-oultuhsl study 
of that same vein we have the Intriguing findings regarding 
early stress and adult size from a cross-cultural study of 
eighty cultures. Comparing stressful treatment of piercing 
and molding various parts of the body L&oedauer and Whiting 
(1964) found that the males in stressful cultures were. 2*7 
inch#$ taller than those in which such stresses were not 
employed. Again Interpretation and generalisation are dlfficul 
but th, results suggest that mild to moderate early stresses 



mmm. 
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may facilitate rather than regard develoomcnt * Another 
study worth acting on in this context is Barker * a (1963) 
appraisal of the effects of intensive social participation 
in smaller c oawaamltJ.es • This study indicates that persons 
who are required to engage in eotaewhata more social and business 
activities then is easily scheduled feel they are aore pro- 
duotive and effective thhn those who can set a acre leisurely 
pace# Apparently increased demand results in greater. use of 
capacity and the feeling that one is sought # valued sad 
personally productive# Let me note that while none' of these 
is taken from the realms of education or personality 
they do beer upon the issues of demands# goals 
and expectations in the school setting# The question of how 
to devise opt.iauh challenges that facilitate competence 9 
enhance development and result In feelings of ®£f ecfcivehesa 
certainly bears upon the educational process# If this requires 
now procedures In which the student is required to achieve 
basic competence and then extend himself considerably until 
h© becomes ©ware of his strengths and limits these may offer 
a&vahtages that are not found in moderate# regular pacing# 

My own work suggests that people feel more worthy when 

stringent but reasonable demands are placed upon them* The 

* 

questions of how to define “reasonable #** and establish 



individual challenge are by no neons easy but they do le&d 
us to a different way of gauging the school's function and 
the child # s progress# The concept of challenge also raises 
the issues of boredom, pacing and short and long 





terra goal setting ell of which are problematic concern* of 
modern education* 

Defenses ; As it is traditionally employed the concept of 
"defenses" has little is any place in the formal educational 
process* In the formal definition and In the traditional 
usage of psychoanalytic theory defease® represent an unconscious 
protection against anxiety ©roused by threat to personal well- 
being* $hey defend the individual against feeling® of appre- 
hension, and distress that are evoked when one’s self-esteem 
Is threatened and the person believes himself incapable of 
dealing with that threat, fhs defense consists of either 
repressing, distorting or displacing the demeaning implication® 

f 

of the threat so that the individual is either unaware of them, 
or so ©Iters their personal implications that they no longer 

4 

threaten his sense of worthiness* While this definition of 
defenses has proved extremely valuable in understanding 
certain, .types of behavior I should like to oo&ei&er how it 
could be profitably expanded and applied to. the process of 
education* $0 be brief X would propose that the concept of 
defenses be applied to conscious as well a© unconscious 
activities, that it apply to events*, that occur before enxibfcy 
is aroused m well m afterwords, and that it include the 
general, style by 'which an individual- characteristically deals 
with adversity as -well as the specific mechanisms employed 
to reduce anxiety* Without going into the theoretical definitions 
and implications of such an expanded concept of defenses I 
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should like to consider sane of its implication® for teaching 
and learning# 

To begin let ue note that the school setting la marked 

by constant evaluation in which there is traditionally only 

one way of excelling* l»e» sce&emia excellence# Cohere is 

n constant theme of success end failure* uncertainty && to 

relative prowess* and the anticipation that formal teats will 

follow informal judgements# At the same time we have consider* 

able indications that persons who fear failure arc leaa 

venturesome and less persistent* that feelings of helplessness 

result in withdrawal and that creative and bold solutions 

* 

require feelings of worthiness# la effect this would* indicate 
that (a) the school setting ie likely to threaten the self- 
esteem of many individuals* (b) that self-esteem may contribute 
signif ieantly to academic performance* so that (e) raising 
the level of * self-esteem mey contribute to the goal of academic 
excellence# If this evidence and reasoning are correct then 
procedures for enhancing self-esteem in the school, is likely 
to have as much if not more favorable effects on learning 
than would continued or heightened focus on the information 
and materials themselves# This would be particularly true 
for children with low or uncertain self-esteem who are often 
the greatest source of emotional and learning difficulty 
with which the school must contend# Examined in this* light 
the question becomes "By what means can we enhance an 
individual's esteem so that he can deal with feelings and 
areas of inadequacy and perform in a more effective fashion?" 
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Am we may note thi* queation is quit® similar to that considered 
under such terms as threat, anxiety and defense but the focus 
on deficiencies of esteem raises possibilities for the class- 
room that were previously limited to the psychological clinic, 
$h© concerns now are on changing expectations, alter ing self** 
attitudes, providing favorable models, teaching and illustrating 
procedures fox* dealing with poor performance and adversity, 
and providing some active way of interpreting and responding 
to situations other persona designate as failure. 

Let me briefly indicate some procedures and ideas 
that ' emerge from J?his approach. For one it may require a 
more direct examination of the role of affect in learning— 
how affect should be expreseed or inhibited, the treatment of 
fear, anger, aggression, happiness and enthusiasm* Education 
involves noth intellect and affect and excluding the latter 
may well reduce cues for learning as well as motive® for 
persistence, innovation and curiosity* learning about and 
expressing affect under given conditions may provide greater 
self ‘•acceptance and increase tha likelihood that some measure 
of Insight and/or control is gained# Another way of learning 
to defend against adversity is to learn one’s good points — 
skills , abilities and personal characteristics*— as well as* 
one’s deficiencies* Knowledge, and the conviction that the 
favorable appraisal is genuine, provides some basis for support 
when difficulties are encountered* For this purpose we need 
assessments of a broader range of characteristics and a grea.tr 
recognition of diverse and individualized competence. A third 



* 






Implication lifts in the definition and clarification of 
what various lavsls of performance signify* Instead of 
labs ling performance in terms of success and failure we 
need to conceptualize them in terms of effort , mistakes and 
improvement $ instead of * focusing on group comparisons we 
have to develop instructional materials and teaching pro- 
cedures that do indeed permit appraisal in terms of prior 
personal competence; instead of focusing on fixed capacities 

auoh as the XQ* we may attend to environmental conditions 

* *. * 

thst increase modifiability and express individual style* 

Early labeling, grading end categorizing by either teacher 

» * 

or student can effectively serve to threeten the majority 
of students by eolldying expectations (few are A) and 
producing a limiting attention upon specific limited 
solutions* (There *s a right answer)* At a more direct level 
students can be taught specific means of dealing with 
adversity by demonstration, example and discussion* Pone 



early enough a focus on scheduling time, organizing materials, 
gathering and Interpreting information can provide *' . 

#trl|igy for dealing with difficulty when It arises# Similarly 
the question of whether to accept or reject an adverse opinion, 
how .to use criticism, and one’s own contribution to diffi- 
culties as well as. those resulting from the actions sf 



other© would enable an individual to examine this custom ar y 
posture .and whether other postures and actions might bfc\ more 

constructive# finally let me note the studies on altitude 

7. ' •” V 'U ' 

change which indicate that active espousal and refutation of 



criticisms may contribute significantly to the ability to 
refute propagandas In this instance if the propaganda is 
directed against the self It la Quite conceivable that we 
can assist students to defend themselves more effectively 
then they customarily do* 

* 

These are tut suggestions Intended to open the question 
of how the school may contribute significantly towards main- 

• i' a ' 4 -Uxiig end developing attitudes that contribute to learning* 

• * ' • . 

>,v ’ * ’ ' 

4 

* One of the difficulties frequently encountered 
In teaching is the student’s reliance on teacher incentives 
of grading* attention and testing to sustain interest and 

1 V 

attention. Tb.e use of such anxiety arousing and extraneous 
motivation la generally predicated on the assumption that 
most students are not directly interested in learning' the 
skills and information presented, partially because ’they do 
not see ita future utility and partially because alternative 

v ' ♦ «. 

activities are easier and endorsed by peers* This somewhat 

hedonistic view of the motives that compel learning and 

acttbfo .may hove Its roots in realistic assessments of student 

behavior but it is also a one sided view that leads us to 

focus upon the teacher’s influence rather than the student’s 
# < 
desires* Presumably this focus is necessary for education to 

proceed, oven though it. directs attention away from learning 

per eft to the appraisal of learning and implies that the 

removal of external rewards and punishments would result In 

greatly diminished effort and relatively little interest In 



I 




gaining further skills and information* While I believe 

that this view is not unwarranted on the basis of prevailing 
$ 

assumptions of hasten nature end educational prasties* X 

should like to consider an alternative way of conceptualising 

* 

motivations to exoell, which places the focus within the 
individual and his standards rather then upon the teacher, 
anxiety and external appraisal# 



As I have previously indicated there 1© evidence 

indicating that competence motivation may be Inherently 

rewarding* (Shis' would suggest that is the child is placed 

in a situation where manipulation, exploration and increased 

stimulation can be achieved he is likely to pursue such 

activities# A second line of evidence Indicates that . 

children feel more worthy when they work at a stretched 

level of demands rather than a more casual, non challenging 

✓ 

level* from these we oan adduce that children are not 



no c^eSrlly Xasy and eager to avoid work but possibly they 

•■•.do dot pursue the types of activities that other persons 

** *# • .**!-.*. •* / ‘ ■ 

; v 4, ./dee inappropriate to them* Tha question this raises is whether 
they, would pursue the akllla and knowledge taught- in the 
school, by „■ themselves given a sufficient . period of time# 



we may raise - as an alternative to external guidance and 

1 / 4 ‘ 

control is an increased emphasis on self-guidance and self- 
reward* (to shift the focus to internal control requires 



that we regard the student's Ideas, feelings, and opinions 
as worthy of expression — although we need not accept and 
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upon his perceptions and Judgements and use thorn as a basis 
for action rather than rely upon the opinions of others* Such 
reliance on internal or external forces i© not absolutely one 
or the other but persona’s who rely upon themselves in child- 
hood apparently do so to an increasing degree in later years* 

f e. , 

Oa« W of achieTixjg an Internal fooua at oontroi 1« to *ok* '■ 
the person, so favorably disposed to himself that he will respond 
to himself at least as much as to others* His rewards to 
himself are such that hi a own appraisals are ©ore important, 
than are the grades or plaudits of other persons* Self- 
motivation requires an estimate of self that is sufficiently - 
favorable to be attended to, sufficiently high so that it 
will pursue activities merely to curry favor,' and sufficiently 
strong that it will seek challenge and stimulation* The 
self-motivation $hat would provide internal direction and 

■) i 

starch is based on high self-esteem while the external 
motivation that relies on anxiety and grades apparently engenders 
low self-esteem to achieve Its ends. 
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